4                      THE MILITARY AEROPLANE
has found nothing capable of winning for her, de-
spite her large numerical superiority, a quick victory-
over the British. And that may not be because, in
principle, the material is unsuitable. It may be that
the British defences are too good, or that the Ger-
man method of using their equipment is ineffective,
or that skill is lacking in some branches of the Ger-
man air arm, or simply that the British can take a
lot of punishment and still go on fighting. Nothing
in the experience of the war so far has proved that it
pays to use a fighter for bombing or that it is waste-
ful to design aeroplanes for special work within
certain broad divisions.
Fighters and bombers are drawing closer to-
gether in the matter of performance, but that
tendency has been in progress for many years. Ten
years ago the fighter was faster than the bomber by
a good 30 per cent.; to-day the fighter's margin
represents a bare 15 per cent. The fighter capable
of 400 m.p.h. is already flying in Great Britain, in
Germany, and in the United States; the bomber
which can fly at 350 m.p.h. is expected in two
countries at least. Certain characteristics are com-
mon to both, but there are so many characteristics
in which they differ that the two types are much
more distinct than recent experiences have sugges-
ted that they need be.
The same experipnce which has shown the British
public how fighters can, in a difficult situation, be
used as bombers has also shown that nothing but
the fighter is a real defence against the bomber.
Anti-aircraft fire can keep the bomber high and can
upset its aim and break up the formations so that
mass bombing or pattern bombing becomes im-